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Coming 
Events... 


Federal Council of Churches, Executive 
Committee 
New York, N. Y., September 16, 1947 


Federal Council of Churches, Depart- 
ment of Evangelism 
New York, N. Y., September 17, 1947 


National Religious Radio Consultation 
Bronxville, N. Y., September 18, 1947 


Ecumenical Methodist Council 
Springfield, Mass., September 24-Oct. 
2, 1947 


Federal Council of Churches, Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 2-4, 1947 


Federal Council of Churches, Depart- 
ment of Research and Education 
New York, N. Y., October 10, 1947 


Washington Office Committee 
New York, N. Y., October 14, 1947 


American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches 
New York, N. Y., October 21, 1947 


Canadian Council of Churches 
Hamilton, Ontario, October 21-23, 
1947 


Evangelical United Brethren Church 
First National Brotherhood Congress 
Dayton, Ohio, October 25, 26, 1947 


Inter-Council Field Department 
New York, N. Ye, Oct. 27, 28, 1947 


General Commission on Chaplains 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 29, 
1947 


National Convocation on The Church 
in Town and Country 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 4-6, 1947 


Federal Council of Churches, Executive 
Committee 
New York, N. Y., November 18, 1947 


United Stewardship Council 
Annual Meeting 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Nov. 20-23, 1947 


Church Pensions Conference 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 3 and 4, 1947 


American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches 
New York, N. Y., December 16, 1947 


Annual Meeting, International Council 
of Religious Education 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Feb. 8-14, 1948 


Inter-Council Field Department 
Cleveland Ohio, April 5, 6, 1948 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A PRAYER FOR WORLD COMMUNION DAY 


HE prayer on the back of the World Com- 
munion calendar for this year reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Behold us, Lord, people of every race and 
clime gathered about thy table to share again 
in the gracious benefits of thy redeeming love. 
In penitence and faith we await thy pardon- 

_ ing grace. In love and trust we pray for our 
\ unity in the fellowship and service of thy dear 
Name. 

“Pour out. we beseech thee, O Lord, thy 
Spirit upon thy Church, that to all its mem- 
bers may come new visions, new life, new fel- 
lowship with Christ, its Living Head. Send 

us out, if thou wilt, and through us send out 
many another to work for the extension of 
thy Kingdom throughout the world. Open 
our hearts that we may see Christ with hands 
outstretched to bless. Do with us what thou 
wilt and as thou wilt. So shall the earth be 
filled with the knowledge of thyself as the 
waters cover the sea. And to thee be the 
glory and praise, now and forever more.” 
Amen. 


HOLDING THE WORLD TOGETHER 


N° special argument or appeal is needed to- 
day to convince people of the urgency of 
strengthening the forces that hold the world to- 
gether. Tension, conflict, and fear overshadow 
men’s minds. Bewilderment as to the meaning 
of disastrous events together with seeming im- 
potence to influence chaotic international rela- 
tions combine to produce a paralyzing sense of 
frustration. 

Such is the situation in the midst of which 
‘many millions of Christians will observe World 
‘Communion Day this year. Only to the super- 
ficial secularist will the observance seem irrel- 
evant to the real situation in the world. It will 
‘be of the utmost importance. For, just as in 
‘the family or the smaller community common 
loyalties and common purposes bind people to- 
| gether, so in the world community the sharing of 
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experience at the deeper levels creates a com- 
mon will. 

Such common experience is the surest founda- 
tion for the organizational structure of interna- 
tional cooperation. It is not to detract in the 
slightest from the United Nations to point out 
that it cannot be effective without the will to 
make it effective. Undergirding the institution 
must be a generally prevailing agreement upon 
purposes. Therefore, as Christians of many na- 
tions and races are drawn together around the 
world they help to provide the kind of influence 
that will make political institutions effective. 

The same consideration applies also to coop- 
eration among the churches. It is the common 
remembrance of God’s gift to us in Christ that 
constitutes the surest foundation of Christian 
unity. Only in basic spiritual agreement can 
we have real cooperation. 

So, for the Church and for the world the ob- 
servance of World Communion Day is an occa- 
sion of profound significance. 


But we are not suggesting the observance as 
a means of achieving our own purposes. This 
is no utilitarian plea for the sacrament. It needs 
no such justification. We are only pointing out 
the contribution Christians make to the solution 
of the most desperate problems of our day when 
they carry out our Lord’s command and when 
they come closer to each other by coming closer 
to Him. In such obedience the Spirit of God 
works through us. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN are 
reports of encouraging developments in the con- 
solidation of Christian forces in the ecumenical 
movement: the depth of insight of the youth at 


‘ Oslo and the fellowship of the Dutch and In- 


donesian delegates; the agreement between the 
representatives of the older and younger 
churches at the International Missionary Con- 
ference at Whitby; the report of Dr. Moss on 
the relief and reconstruction program in Asia; 
and the progress of preparation for the Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches next summer 
at Amsterdam. 


Anticipation of the Amsterdam Assembly 


should be in the minds of all our people through 
this coming season. World Communion Day 
will be an appropriate time to begin prayer in 
preparation for that historical occasion. In 
fact, a widespread and fervent fellowship of 
prayer for the coming of the Spirit of God with 
power is the most essential and indispensable 
factor in the preparation. . 

Thus Sunday, October fifth, should be an im- 
portant day spiritually for the local parish, for 
the whole Church of Christ, and for a distressed 
world. 

In the early part of the second century an un- 
known apostolic father wrote an epistle to 
Diognetus describing the function of Christians 
in the world of his day, in which he said, in part: 
“What the soul is in the body Christians are in 
the world. ... The soul dwells in the body, and 
yet it is not of the body; so Christians dwell 
in the world, and yet they are not of the 
world. . .. The soul is enclosed within the body, 
and itself holds the body together; so too Chris- 
tians are held fast in the world as in a prison, 
and yet it is they who hold the world together.” 


¢ 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL AND 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


N A recent issue of The Intercollegian, organ 

of the Student Christian Movement, Dr. Henry 
Pitney Van Dusen gives a stirring picture of the 
way in which Christians of all lands are really 
beginning to stand together. 

In his portrayal of this development of church 
federation of which the first assembly of the 
World Council next summer will be the climax, 
Dr. Van Dusen emphasizes the role of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. This is a matter of which the BULLETIN 
has seldom spoken: modesty forbids it to do so! 
But perhaps it is in order to call attention to the 
objective judgment expressed by Dr. Van Dusen 
as a careful student of the whole ecumenical 
movement. He says: 

“The Federal Council’s example has worked 
downward into almost every state and many 
counties and cities; today there are over 500 
Church Federations in the United States. Its 
example has also worked out across the earth; 
today there are national Federations or Coun- 
cils of Churches in almost every country of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia and. Latin 
America where different Protestant Commun- 
ions exist in any considerable variety and 
strength. The American Federal Council has 
also furnished the pattern and no small part of 
the inspiration for the body which, by common 


whole intricate structure—the World Council of 


acknowledgment, stands as the copestone of thi? 


Churches.” | 
It is not an accident that the committee o:f 
arrangements for the first Assembly of thi 
World Council, to be held in Amsterdam nex! 
summer,—perhaps, in the Providence of God} 
the most representative meeting of churchmei} 
ever held,—is headed by the General Secretary 
of the Federal Council. Among those serving} 
with him are the Archbishop of Canterbury, th 
Archbishop of Upsala, the president of the Re# 
formed Church of Francé, the president of the 
Swiss Church Federation, the Greek Archbishogy 
of Thyateira, a former moderator of the Churchi 
of Scotland and other trusted leaders of othe} 
lands. Why has Dr. Cavert been asked to as- 
sume the chairmanship of such a group? Obvi‘} 
ously because of his experience in the Federal 
Council, which, as Dr. Van Dusen intimates, 
is widely recognized as so vital to the whole 
ecumenical movement. 3 


SOME CHURCH STATEMENTS ARE NEWS 


G TATEMENTS of church bodies are sometimes 
discounted or condemned as “just words.’ 
But words have been very important in history.) 
We would not suggest that all resolutions are: 
of value. Perhaps there are too many of them. | 
However, statements that challenge the con 
science effectively or that lead to deeper insigh 
are still worth making. The reaction to the 
Federal Council’s statement on Crossroads of 
American Foreign Policy, printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the BULLETIN, is instructive. 
Numerous daily papers carried stories about 
the statement. Both the New York Times and 
the New York Herald-Tribune carried the stories 
on their front pages and gave favorable editorial 
comments on the following day. The American 
Broadcasting Company included a brief inter- 
view on the statement in its world news round- 
up. Correspondence indicated that people had 
read the press reports thoughtfully. The Coun- 
cil was informed by high government officials 
that they had read the statement with profit. 
The New York Times editorial said that the 
statement “helps to clarify a lot of muddy think 
ing when it declares that the supreme and crit 
ical issue of our time is that of the free society 
versus the police state.” Statements seldom 
clarify muddy thinking unless they. are the prod- 
uct of prolonged clear thinking and careful 
formulation and revision. Impromptu resolu 
tions dashed off on the spur of the moment 
seldom contribute to better understanding. 
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-hurch Center 
=stablished for 
facoma Youth 


MORE THAN A YEAR AGO a group of 


| 


"acoma, Washington, young people 
ked this question of Rev. Loyal H. 
Tickers, Executive Secretary of the 
Youncil of Churches: “Our city has 
ree USOs and three church-sponsored 
lubs for service men, but nothing for 
ose of us not in uniform.” 

A direct answer to this request is 
he United Churches Youth Center, 
ocated on the second floor of a build- 
ag in the heart of Tacoma, on one of 
he busiest corners. The center in- 
udes a play room, chapel, soda foun- 
ain, bowling alleys and other facilities. 
“his converted service men’s center 
as now been functioning in the in- 
rest of post-war youth for a year, 
d in the opinion of the director, Mr. 
‘arl Stierle, and officials of the Tacoma 
‘ouncil of Churches, is a decided suc- 
s. Following is a report from Ta- 
oma on the first year of operation: 

A very apparent need for a down- 
jwn recreation center for the youth 
this city was brought to the atten- 
ion of the churches by a group of 
joung people who had made a careful 
arvey of the occupants of downtown 
ating places, taverns, pool rooms, etc. 
‘hey discovered that about 20 percent 
f the people in these places were of 
igh school age. These young people 
rere questioned rather carefully as to 
aeir authority in making such a state- 
sent and they gave assurance that the 
eople they had seen in these places 
vere their friends and acquaintances, 


| 
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consequently they knew their ages. 

Upon this urgent request and start- 
ling revelation, various groups in the 
united churches youth council, as well 
as adult groups made a careful and de- 
tailed study of the possibility of mak- 
ing provisions to meet the need and 
it was finally decided at the earliest 
possible time to convert the United 
Churches Service Center into a Youth 
Center. This service men’s recreational 
center had served over half a million 
men in the armed forces during the 
war. 

When it became apparent that there 
was no longer an urgent need for this 
type of service, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council of Churches pro- 
ceeded with their conversion plans. A 
large room on the third floor of a down- 
town building, which formerly had 
housed a dormitory of 240 beds, was 
converted into an 8-lane bowling alley. 
On the second floor of the same build- 
ing where there had been a recreation 
room, a chapel, a lounge and a lunch 
counter for the servicemen, they con- 
verted the area into a teen-age club 
room, maintaining almost the identical 


facilities only completely redecorating 
and refurnishing throughout. 

The whole theory back of the estab- 
lishment of this Center was to provide 
a downtown drop-in place for the 
church young people and their friends 
where they would be under supervision 
in a clean, wholesome atmosphere. 
There was to be very little program 
other than provision for activities which 
could be entered into easily such as 
ping pong, shuffle board, billiards, the 
reading of magazines, and radio, be- 
sides the soda fountain and lunch 
counter. The Center is inter-racial and 
young people of all creeds are welcome. 
Membership cards are _ provided 
through the churches and made avail- 
able to ministers, priests and rabbis of 
all faiths without cost. 

The equipment in the recreation 
room is available to all those who 
have cards. The Center is becoming 
increasingly popular and is being used 
extensively by the young people in 
rather a large age range. The bowling 
alley is open to the general public and 
it is not only a source of revenue for 
the youth program but also an activity 
which is becoming increasingly popular 
across the country. Every effort is 
made to keep the activities and the 
atmosphere of the Center church cen- 
tered with the emphasis placed upon 
Christian spirit and ideals. 

As time continues, the objective is 
to develop other centers, perhaps not 
quite so elaborate, in outlying areas of 
the city. By those who are closely re- 
lated to the activities of youth and 
their problems in the city, it has been 
said that the Center is making a real 
contribution to the elimination of some 
of the juvenile problems. 

After a year’s operation, the Tacoma 
Council of Churches is convinced that 
the project has tremendous value and 
is very much worth the effort. 


Whitby-- A Highpoint in Fellowship 


IMC CANADIAN CONFERENCE CALLED ECUMENICAL MILESTONE | 


HE ENLARGED meeting of the 

International Missionary Council 

held at Whitby, Canada, July 5- 
18, marked a high point in drawing the 
older and the younger churches to- 
gether in an ecumenical partnership. 
In comparison with the Madras meet- 
ing of 1938 or the Jerusalem meeting 
of 1928, Whitby was less spectacular, 
~ but its substantial quality promises to 
make it an important milestone in the 
development of the world mission of the 
Church. 

In numbers the conference was 
smaller than most ecumenical gather- 
. ings, but its representativeness of the 
whole Church—East and West, North 
and South—was impressive. A little 
over one-third of the hundred delegates 
were leaders of the younger churches. 
They came not only from the more 
familiar areas like China and India, 
but also from the less known churches 
such as those of Fiji, Indonesia, Leb- 
anon, Persia, the Gold Coast and 
Uruguay. The only strategic area un- 
represented was Japan, its delegate 
having been prevented from coming by 
a last-minute failure of the authorities 
to grant permission to leave the coun- 
try. 

Among the representatives from the 
older churches were three from Ger- 
many, one of them from the Russian 
Zone of Occupation. Christian leaders 
from Holland and Indonesia, from Eng- 
land and India, from Belgium and the 
Congo, from the United States and the 
Philippines, mingled in the intimate 
fellowship of a family circle on the 
campus of the Ontario Ladies’ College. 
The fact that only three years ago some 
of the delegates had been in prison and 
internment camps reinforced the aware- 
ness of the Church as a world commun- 
ity, which world war had not de- 
stroyed. 

_ The program for the fourteen days 
began with a swift survey of “‘a world 
in ferment.” First-hand reports were 
given of the postwar situation in China, 
Japan, Korea, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, India and Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Indo-China, The 
Levant, Africa, the Slav area, South 
America, Mexico and Central America, 
the West Indies,.the South Pacific, Con- 
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tinental Europe and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can world. 

Attention then turned to “the Word 
of Redemption” for the world. A solid 
theological foundation was laid by a 
fruitful distinction between “the Given 
Word” and “the Articulate Word’— 
i. e., between the unchanging Good 
News of Jesus Christ, which we have 
once-for-all received, and our interpre- 
tation of that Word in the diverse con- 
ditions of different generations and 
different cultural patterns. 

This theological part of the program 
came to a climax in the treatment of 
“the dynamic Word,” becoming power- 
ful in the world through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit in personal witness- 
ing by the individual Christian and in 
the fellowship of the Church. Against 
this background both of the contem- 
porary world situation and of the mean- 
ing of the Christian faith, the later 
days of the conference dealt with the 
practical work of the Church in the 
days ahead. 

If one thing about the conference 
were to be singled out as significant 
above all others, it would surely be the 
concentrated emphasis on world evan- 
gelization. The old slogan of “the 
evangelization of the world in this 
generation”—which had almost vanish- 
ed from missionary thinking—came 
to life again with a fresh sense of 
reality and of urgency. This objective 
was no longer regarded as unrealistic. 
The fact that for the first time in his- 
tory a world-wide church is in exis- 
tence, feeble though many parts of it 
may be, means that the process of 
evangelization does not have to be 
carried on wholly by the churches of 
the West. Moreover, the multiplied 
means of communication—by radio, 
for example—now make it possible to 
reach virtually all the people in all 
parts of the world in a short time. 

The urgency of the proclamation of 
the Christian message was pointed up 
by reference to the critical nature of 
the day in which we find ourselves. The 
increasing claim of governments to con- 
trol the entire lives of their citizens 
may soon mean a drastic curtailment 
of religious freedom and of missionary 
opportunity. The time for unfettered 


Christian propaganda is probably run 
ning out. 

Other factors which induced some: 
thing like an apocalyptic temper i 
the conference were the economic col 
lapse and the struggle for sheer physi 
cal survival in large areas, the aggres 
sive development of pseudo-religio H 
movements like communism and na 
tionalism, and the danger of evel 
more destructive war than the worl 
has yet seen. 

Professor T. C. Chao of China mad@ 
the picture vividly concrete when hé 
revealed that already a third of Ching 
is closed to Christian evangelization 
and that there may not be more thami 
twenty years during which the other 
two-thirds will remain open. For Japar 
it was similarly pointed out that the 
present reconstruction years offer @ 
fluid situation which is not likely # 
be of long duration. 

The concentration on evangelizatiot n 
was so intense that little attention wa: | 
} 
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given to the social problems that figure 
ed so prominently at Jerusalem twenty, 
years ago. The issue of racial tensions, 
for example, was hardly more thal 

mentioned. The place of medical an 

rural work and of educational institue 
tions and the program of relief in areas 
of desperate physical need receiver 
only incidental consideration. 

This did not mean that the delegate: 
were insensitive to these phases of th 
Christian movement. It meant, rather 
that there was a keen desire to focu 
thought and planning on the funda 
mental priorities in the present hout 
That these priorities were conceived i 
terms of world evangelization ther 
was no room for doubt. 

The second point which stands oui 
like a lofty peak in a mountain-rangé 
is the growing sense of partnershi 
between the older and the youngél 
churches. Ten years ago at Madra 
the problem of relationships betwee 
the “sending” and the “receiving 
churches was so acute as to be a mai 
center of concern. i 

At Whitby these issues had settld 
down to a decidedly minor place. Thi 
came about chiefly as a result of th 
heightened awareness of the urgem 
common task of evangelization whict 
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) 
mands the full strength of both mis- 
maries and Christian nationals. 
The changed atmosphere was con- 
acingly manifest when, in the second 
ek at Whitby, the representatives 
the older and of the younger 
urches met in separate sections. The 
ason for dividing into the two groups 
s to allow each to discuss the various 
ficulties of administration and policy 
complete frankness. In each of the 
tions the same questions were listed 
the agenda: the relation of the mis- 
nary to the church to which he goes, 
- way in which the missionary is to be 
signed to his post, the disparity in 
aries between missionary and na- 
nal worker, the control of finances 
d property, the attainment of self- 
pport, and the making of decisions 
ecting missionary institutions. 
t had been expected that the find- 


ings of the two groups would be rather 
far apart and that several joint sessions 
might be required to harmonize con- 
flicting views. To everyone’s surprise, 
the conclusions submitted by the separ- 
ate groups revealed no serious differ- 
ences! On most points their recommen- 
dations were substantially the same; on 
some points, identical. 

A third point which made the con- 
ference noteworthy was the general 
plea for a far greater number of mis- 
sionaries. For a good many years this 
has not been the dominant note. The 
emphasis had come to be so strongly on 
the national church, the development 
of its inner life and the training of its 
leaders, that in many quarters it had 
been tacitly assumed that no great in- 
crease in the number of missionaries 
was required. 


uutinulistiting, 


ITBY DELEGATES—Dr. Jesse H. Arnup, Secretary of the Board of Overseas 
Wssions of the United Church of Canada, (left) welcomes Bishop James C. Baker of 
| San Francisco Area of The Methodist Church, and Rev. Nahmood Rezavi, pastor 
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t. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Isfahan, Iran, to the IMC sessions. 
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There has been so much. insistence 
that missionaries should function as 
“specialists” or “mature advisers” that 
Christian young people were not sure 
that their service was needed overseas. 
Whitby seems to have marked a definite 
turning point in this connection. The 
call for missionaries, more of them and 
quickly, rang through the discussions 
so strongly as to be reminiscent of Stu- 
dent Volunteer Conventions of a gen- 
eration ago. 


It was not from missionary leaders 
alone that the proposals for more mis- 
sionaries came. Representatives of 
younger churches pressed the point in- 
sistently. Bishop W. Y. Chen of China, 
for example, pointed out that in China 
in 1926 there were more than 8,000 
missionaries, but that the number is 
now considerably less than half of that 
figure — despite the urgency of the 
situation. 


Paul Ramaseshan of India called 
attention to the millions in the de- 
pressed classes wholly untouched by the 
Christian movement. C. G. Baeta of 
the Gold Coast made a spirited re- 
quest for missionaries to help evan- 
gelize the vast reaches of Africa. Fritz 
Pyen of Korea remarked that there 
are 40,000 villages in his country with- 
out a single Christian worker and that 
the Korean Church would gratefully 
welcome a missionary for each of these 
villages. 


Under a new plan of organization of 
the International Missionary Council 
there will be a general secretary in 
addition to the two present secretaries, 
Rev. John W. Decker in New York 
and Rev. Normal Goodall in London. 
The general secretary is to be Rev. 
Charles W. Ranson, for several years 
a missionary of the British Methodist 
Society in India. After January first 
his office will be in New York. Plans 
for a joint office of the International 
Missionary Council and of the World 
Council of Churches somewhere in 
Asia are to be explored during the 
coming year. 

Dr. Cavert of the Federal Council’s 
staff and Dr. Leiper of the World 
Council’s staff were fraternal delegates 
at the Whitby meeting. After its ad- 
journment the representatives of the 
Younger Churches remained for a two 
days’ conference with Dr. Cavert, Dr. 
Leiper and Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
who is chairman of the Study Depart- 
ment of the World Council, about the 
participation of the Younger Churches 
in the work of the World Council and 
their representation at its first assembly 
in Amsterdam next August. 


Cross-Roads of U.S. Foreign Policy 


FREE SOCIETY VS. POLICE STATE IS HELD TO BE PRIMARY ISSUE 


HE SUPREME political issue in the 

world today is that of “the free 

society vs. the police state,” and 
“the hope of peaceful relations with 
the Soviet Union” lies in making this 
issue clear to all, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America 
declares in its statement “Crossroads 
of American Foreign Policy.” 

The primary decision confronting 
mankind, the statement asserts, is the 
question of whether there is to be a 
“free society in which there can be an 
appeal to the conscience of men” or 
‘a police state where no dissent is al- 
lowed.” 

The statement was prepared by the 
Commission on a Just and Durable 
Peace, of which John Foster Dulles is 
chairman, and approved by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on 
July 1. Following is the text* of the 
foreign policy statement: 


By the providence of God and the circum- 
stances of history, the American people are 
now given a world opportunity and responsi- 
bility of unparalleled scope. If we as a na- 
tion measure up to the task set before us, 
a better world order than mankind has 
known can come into being. If we fail, 
the whole family of nations will suffer un- 
told tragedies before any comparable op- 
portunity may arise. Such are the stakes 
of American policy today. 

We deal here with that policy as regards 
(1) relief and reconstruction, (II) relations 
with the Soviet Union, (III) relations with 
the United Nations, (IV) moral bases un- 
derlying these relations. 


I. 


THe Unirep STATES SHOULD CONTRIBUTE 
LARGELY TO THE RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 
OF A DISLOCATED WORLD 

Christian precept and enlightened self-in- 
terest call for United States’ economic aid 
to a degree not yet understood or accepted 
by our people. When men are ill-nourished, 
ill-clothed, and ill-housed, the material 
problems of mere survival dominate to the 
detriment of intellectual and moral growth 
and there cannot be an adequate realization 
of man’s God-given possibilities. Also the 
United States cannot safely or happily be 
an island of abundance in a sea of priva- 
tion, or permit its productive power to be 


*The statement is available in leaflet form 
at 10 cents a copy, $4.50 a hundred. 
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curtailed in the face of widespread need. 

The United States should, and consistent- 
ly with its own economic health can, large- 
ly aid in relief and reconstruction. The 
amount of that aid is measured not alone 
by the dollars which our government ap- 
propriates, but by production and delivery 
of needed goods. An adequate program 
may involve a reconsideration of basic do- 
mestic policies in relation to such subjects as 
taxation, public debt, tariff, labor and man- 
agement relations, and_ price policies. 
Whether or not the over-all program seems 
in its immediate consequences to affect ad- 
versely certain features of our economic 
life, the duty is inescapable. 

What the United States can do, while 
large in itself, is small in relation to the 
magnitude and probable duration of the 
need. Our aid ought, therefore, to be ap- 
portioned thoughtfully with regard not 
merely to immediate human needs but to 
the revival of productive processes in the 
shattered economies of the world. There 
are in the world many maladjustments due 
to such evils as excessive nationalism and 
the use of boundaries as barriers to the 
healthy .movement of goods, peoples and 
ideas. Where resources are so limited that 
a choice has to be made, it seems to us 
legitimate to favor those who are intelligent- 
ly striving to help themselves and to help 
others. Relief ought not, however, to be 
used as a tool for fostering political alli- 
ances or coercing or inducing others into 
following our particular political or eco- 
nomic pattern. 

Aid should not be limited to money and 
goods. Modern experience has found many 
new ways to increase productivity and to 
multiply the results of human effort. Amer- 
icans, out of the abundance of their vitality, 
resourcefulness and technical skill, can do 
much to hasten the attainment elsewhere of 
self-sustaining economies and to end abnor- 
mal dependence on outside economic aid. 

While mass relief through governmental 
action is necessary, the American people 
ought not to look upon that as relieving 
them of personal responsibility. Govern- 
mental relief is anonymous and carries no 
personal message of sympathy. Our people 
should seek out and use the many available 
ways of providing personalized help, not 
merely in terms of money and things, but 
in terms of intellectual and spiritual fel- 
lowship. That is good for the givers as 
well as for the recipients. It stimulates a 
revival of hope and.expresses the spirit of 
reconciliation and good will without which 
political or economic action will prove in- 
adequate. The churches’ program of relief 
and reconstruction makes a special contribu- 
tion. 


II. 

THE HOPE OF PEACEFUL RELATIONS WITH 7) 
Soviet UNION LIES IN MAKING CLEAR TO. 
THAT THE BASIC INTERNATIONAL ISSUE IS 1) 
SIMPLE ISSUE OF THE POLICE STATE AS AGAD 
A FREE SOCIETY 
The most difficult international problal i 
to establish working relations with the | 
viet Union.* The inability of the Fore 
Ministers at Moscow to agree on any mai 
matter, the enunciation of the 


and the further penetration of Soviet 
litical power into Europe, notably in | 
government of Hungary and in some inf 
ential political parties and labor unions | 
France, Italy and Germany, have int 
fied the tension between our nations. 
We believe that one cause of this inc 
tension, and a cause which it lies with 
our power to control, is failure to demo 
strate that the American people stand j 
a basic moral and political principle a 
not merely for self-interest. The critil 
and supreme political issue of today is t 
of the free society versus the police sta 
It is not the economic issue of communi 
versus capitalism or the issue of state 
cialism versus free enterprise. As to su 
matters, it is normal that there should. 
diversity and experimentation in the wor 
By a free society we mean a society in whi 
human beings, in voluntary cooperation, mi 
choose and change their way of life aj 
in which force is outlawed as a means | 
suppress or eliminate spiritual, intellect 
and political differences between individu: 
and those exercising the police power. 1 
police state denies such rights. In the 
viet Union such denial is sought to be jus 
fied by Marxian communism. As we po 
ed out in our earlier statement, that ¢ 
trine “in its orthodox philosophy sta 
clearly opposed to Christianity. . . . Its 
olutionary strategy involves the disrega d« 
the sacredness of personality which is funde 
mental in Christianity.” 
The same statement went on to say t 
if American initiative is to prevail it m 
carry world-wide conviction on two 
facts: first, that “our nation utterly 
nounces for itself the use internationally 
the method of intolerance”; and, sec¢ 
that “persistence internationally by the 
viet Government or the Soviet Comm 
Party in methods of intolerance, such 
purge, coercion, deceitful infiltration, ¢ 
Continued on Page 16 


*This matter was dealt with by our st 
ment on “Soviet-American Relations” of @ 
tober 11, 1946. Subsequent events © 
emphasized the significance of that 
ment and, we believe, its validity. 
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American Delegates Arrive by Air for Oslo Meeting 


Religious News Servi 


YOUTH LEADERS AT OSLO 
PLAN WORLD COMMISSION 


) ELEGATES TO THE second 
World Conference of Christian 
outh at Oslo, Norway, adopted a ten- 
tive proposal for a World Christian 
outh Commission to continue the co- 
eration of the eight international 
hristian bodies which sponsored the 
ssions. 
The proposal will be further explored 
conferences to be held by represen- 
tives of the sponsoring organizations, 
hich include: The World’s Alliance 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
e World’s Young Women’s Christian 
sociation, the World’s Student Chris- 
in Federation, the World Council of 
iurches, the International Missionary 
yuncil, the World’s Sunday School 
sociation, the World Alliance for 
ternational Friendship through the 
lurches, and the World’s Christian 
ideavor Union. 
A statement read at the final session 
the Conference expressed regret over 
> failure of Christian Youth “to real- 
» the serious nature of many world 
oblems. We also regret the easy solu- 
ns we have so often advocated. Our 
sat experience here has been the dis- 
very of the totality of the Christian 


th and of the Christian community. . 


> have found, often to our surprise, 
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that the place where our thinking to- 
gether has come most quickly alive and 
gone the deepest is in a common study 
of the Bible.” 

A report submitted by the group 
studying freedom and order declared 


that freedom in the political order im- - 


plies “‘a right to national independence 
and government, by the people, for the 
people and through the people.” 

It asserted that the world situation 
demands a world church whereby the 
Christian community can perform func- 
tions at the world level. 

Another group, studying the nature 
of the local church, stated that in 
many places churches face the danger 
of becoming ‘“‘nothing more than middle 
class religious clubs.” The group 
warned the Church to be aware of this 
“tragic tendency” and to seek con- 
stantly to reach the economically un- 
derprivileged. 

The group on education in the 
modern world reported its general con- 
viction that Christians must not con- 
fine their efforts to Christian institu- 
tions and schools, but should carry 
their message into the secular field, 
“expressing the Lordship of Christ in 
every area of education.” 

The Second World Conference of 


Christian Youth opened with more than 
1,000 young people and adult church 


leaders present. 


The Conference included delegates 
from the various older churches of 
Europe as well as the “younger 
churches” of Africa, India, China, 
Burma, Malaya, Madagascar, the Mid- 
dle East and South America. In addi- 
tion there was a large delegation from 
North America. 

There were no Russian delegates 
present. A message from the Moscow 
patriarchate had explained that the 
Russian Church is holding a conference 
this fall to discuss relations with other 


‘ churches and that it was considered 


inadvisable at this juncture to send a 
youth delegation to Oslo. 

_ Spontaneous meetings held between 
regularly scheduled sessions of the 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
saw the German delegation confer with 
Dutch, French, and other groups whose 
nations were under Nazi occupation 
during World War II. 

With their homelands at war with 
one another, the Dutch and Indonesian 
delegations issued a joint statement 
expressing the desire of both groups “to 
meet each other as brothers in Jesus 
Christ in order to help clear the road 
toward cooperation.” 

Asserting it “confesses with distress 
the shortcoming of Netherlands Chris- 
tians” the Dutch delegation declared it 
considers the lack of true spiritual con- 
cern and Christian unity as “contribu- 
tory causes of the disaster.” 

The Dutch group said the Indonesian 
people have a right to liberty and in- 
dependence, and added that every op- 
portunity for halting the use of arms 
must be seized immediately in order 
to return to peaceful negotiations. 

It was revealed that the Indonesian 
delegation had contemplated leaving 
the Conference in view of the hostilities 
between their country and the Nether- 
lands, but “in obedience to the com- 
mandment of Christ, had decided to 
continue to participate in the confer- 
ence with the Dutch delegation.” 

Both delegations stated that since 
the Oslo Youth Conference represents 
probably the only place in the world 
where Dutch and Indonesians are meet- 
ing ‘‘in a truly Christian manner,” they 
consider their conversations to have all 
the more importance, since their coun- 
tries will in the future have to get to- 
gether in some way. 

“Tt is of the greatest importance 
that the door between youth in Indo- 
nesia and Holland remain open,” they 
said—Compiled from RNS reports. 
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Flemming Will Head New Department 


INITIAL MEETING OF CHURCH AND ECONOMIC LIFE IN OCTOBER 


HE FIRST meeting of the new 

Department of the Church and 

Economic Life, which was con- 
stituted by the Executive Committee 
early last spring to take over and ex- 
pand the work and program formerly 
administered by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division, will be held in Phila- 
delphia on October 2 and 4. In charge 
of the meeting will be Mr. Arthur S. 


Flemming, member of the United. 


States Civil Service Commission, and 
newly elected Chairman of the De- 
partment. 

Organization of the department has 
gone forward during the summer, look- 
ing toward the initial meeting in Octo- 
ber at which time various phases of the 
expanded program will be discussed 
and acted upon. Membership is not 
complete but confirmation has been 
made on the appointment of most of 
the members, a majority of them being 
lay people with special interest and 
competence in the major economic 
groups: agriculture, business, con- 
sumers and labor. 

Mr. Flemming, Chairman of the De- 
partment, is president of the Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches and is a 
leading Methodist layman. He served 
in several key positions of leadership 
at the National Study Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life in Pitts- 
burgh last February. For a number of 
years he has been one of the three mem- 
bers of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and during the war was 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Business and Labor, of the 
War Production Board. 

Members of the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life, confirmed 
to date, who will work with Mr. 
Flemming are listed below. 

The initial Department meeting in 
October will be in the light of the im- 
petus given to the relationship of the 
churches to economic life by the Pitts- 
burgh Church Conference last spring. 

A basic part of the Department’s 
program will be a continuation of the 
process begun at the Pittsburgh con- 
ference last February, when 350 out- 
standing leaders in various sections of 
economic life came together as church- 
men to discuss the responsibility and 
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program of the church in economic re- 
lationships. 


A Study Guide, prepared by Rev: 


Cameron P. Hall, Executive Secretary 
of the Department, is ready for distri- 
bution and plans are going forward on 
a number of “little Pittsburgh” con- 
ferences to be held this coming season. 

The Study Guide is a 96-page pam- 
phlet entitled “Economic Life: A 


Arthur S. Flemming 


) 


Christian Responsibility,’ and selling 
for 35 cents. It is based on the Report 
of the National Study Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life and 
deals with the background and applica- 
tion of what is in the report. In his 
foreword Mr. Hall writes “The Study 
Guide . . . is intended to discuss the 
contents of the Report in a way that 
will be useful to leaders and members 
of adult groups in the churches. While 
some of these groups will be brought 
together because of a special interest 
in the subject, the Study Guide is pri- 
marily for use by established church 
groups.” 

He goes on to explain, “The Study 
Guide is offered in the same spirit in 
which the Pittsburgh Church Confer- 
ence was convened—as part of a con- 
tinuing and developing process.” 

The Study Guide is an elective in 
the adult leadership training courses 


currently listed by the Internatior 
Council of Religious Education. 
In the other major phase of the f/ 
low-up on the Pittsburgh meeting, t 
holding of local conferences, spec 
plans are going forward in a number? 
cities for One-Day Institutes, and © 
some 10 or 12 cities for longer Wee 
end Study Conferences on the Chur} 
and Economic Life. | 
The one-day program calls for a tea 
of two or three laymen and one or ty 
clergymen to visit a city and to coj 
fer with local ministers and, laymen ¢ 
the relation of the Church to the ee 
nomic life of the community. i 
The longer week-end conferences aj} 
designed to follow the general patter! 
of the Pittsburgh National Study Co | 
ference, with delegates appointed eith¢! 
by the church council or by denominz 
tional bodies. Emphasis .is placed 6 
the naming of a preponderance of lay’ 
men and women who will represent | 
balanced cross-section of the life ¢ 
the community. The week-end confer 
ences will generally begin on Fridaj 
evening and conclude on Sunday eve 
ning, with agendas planned to provid 
adequate time for worship and fellow 
ship, and for discussions which 
focus thinking on the responsibili 
of the Church in relation to il 
problems in the immediate area 0 
community. ‘i 
Further details concerning these loca 
conferences will be announced at a lat 
date. \ 
MEMBERS OF THE DEPARTMENT AN: 
NOUNCED TO DATE ARE AS FOLLOWS: — 
Harland Allen, Chicago, Illinois, I 
vestment Consultant, President, ct 
cago Consumer Cooperative; Chestel 
I. Barnard, Newark, New Jersey, Presi 
dent, New “Jersey Bell Telephone Com: 
pany; Prof. John Bennett, New York 
City, Union Theological Seminary, 
Van A. Bittner, Atlanta, Georgia, Assis 
tant to the President, United Steel 
Workers (CIO). ° ; 
Roy Blough, Chicago, Illinois, Prof 
of Economics, University of Illinois; 
Nelson Cruikshank, Washington, D. C. 
Director of Insurance  Activitie 
(AFL); Rev. Mark A. Dawber, New 
York City, Executive Secretary, Hom 
Missions Council; Douglas Falconer 
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uring the war, of United Seamen’s 
ervice, former Deputy Commissioner 
f UNRRA in China; Albert S. Goss, 
ashington D. C., Master, National 
range. 

Marshall Harris, Washington, D. C. 
Consultant) United States Depart- 
ent of Agriculture; Brooks Hays, 
uittle Rock, Arkansas (Consultant) 
ember of Congress; Paul G. Hoff- 
an, South Bend, Indiana (Consul- 
t) President, Studebaker Company; 
‘arl Hutchinson, Columbus, Ohio, 
ducational Director, Ohio Farm Bu- 
eau; Eric A. Johnston, Washington, 
. C., President, Motion Picture Asso- 
jation; Allan Kline, Des Moines, 
owa, Director, Iowa Farm Bureau. 
Benjamin Mays, Atlanta, Georgia, 
esident, Morehouse College; Ray- 
ond W. Miller, Washington, D. C., 
resident, American Institute of 
Farm) Cooperation: Rev. Prof. Rein- 
old Niebuhr, New York City, Union 
Theological Seminary: Bishop. G. 
romley Oxnam, New York City, Bish- 
yp of the New York Area of the 
Methodist Church. 

Frank W. Pierce, New York City, 
irector Labor Relations, Standard Oil 
ompany of New Jersey; Rev. Liston 
ope, New Haven, Conn., Professor at 
Yale Divinity School; Stuart Rand, 
oston, Massachusetts, Lawyer; A. 
Philip Randolph, New York City, 
resident, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
rters, AFL. 

Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, Washing- 
on, D. C., Executive Secretary, Wash- 
ngton Council of Churches; Walter 
euther, Detroit, Michigan, President, 
nited Automobile Workers, CIO; 
eodore Schultz, Chicago, Illinois, 
rof. of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
ersity of Chicago; Boris Shishkin, 
i (Consultant) 


arles, Toledo, Ohio, Dean of School 
of Business Administration, Toledo 
niversity; Charles H. Seaver, New 
ork City, editor and writer on eco- 
omic subjects. 
Sumner H. Slichter, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Professor, Harvard 
niversity; Channing H. Tobias, New 
ork City, Director, Phelps Stokes 
Fund; Jerry Voorhis, Washington, 
. C., Executive Secretary, Coopera- 
tive League of the USA; Mrs. T. O. 
Wedel, Washington, D. font National 
Chairman, Christian Social Relations 
Dept., United Council of Church Wo- 
men; Al Whitehouse, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
District Representative, United Steel 
Workers, President, Kentucky CIO. 
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Jew York City, Executive Director, 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


Following is text of the 23rd annual La- 
bor Sunday Message, adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and issued by the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life, 
which was read in churches throughout the 
country on Labor Sunday, August 31st. 


HE relations between workers and 

employers,—whether in factory or 

on farm, in office or in store,— 
create some of the most important 
problems of our time. The decisions of 
responsible men and women in these 
relationships profoundly affect the lives 
of millions of people. An employer 
can put thousands off the payroll, a 
union can put thousands on the street, 
and either can discriminate against a 
race. 

The Church cannot disregard the 
problems created by these relations nor 
overlook their effects on men, women, 
and children. The Christian Gospel 
affirms that men are brothers because 
all are created in the image of God 


“We must approach the future 
with confidence that skill and re- 
sources are available for fresh an- 
swers which will bring us into a 


better economic life. This confi- 
dence can be sustained only if we 
know that our objectives are rooted 
in God’s purpose.” 


and each is important in His sight. How 
can the Church effectively express its 
concern for people? How can it pro- 
mote a true recognition of the inherent 
worth of each person, the right of each 
one to a place in Society, however 
humble, in which he can contribute to 
the community while he supports him- 
self and his family? 

The beginning must surely be made 
in the Church itself. There must be a 
vigorous effort to see that no congre- 
gation is a class church or a racial 
church. That is not easy, for churches 
are usually neighborhood organizations, 
and people live in neighborhoods of 
similar economic status. But a true 
visitation evangelism by the laymen of 
the churches will make possible a con- 
gregation that crosses economic and 
racial and class lines. A local church- 
family is the place to lay a foundation 
of sure and sympathetic understanding 
of other people and of why they act as 
they do. 

Clearly the Church must reject both 
the idea that most employers are greedy 


conspirators who combine in gigantic 
soulless corporate entities and the idea 
that organizations of employees are 
usually a rabble led by demagogues. 
The Church recognizes that each in- 
dividual is a part of many groups al- 
most from the cradle to the grave. He 
is a part of a family, a school, a lunch 
club, the round-house crowd. But the 
Church will always appeal to the con- 
science of the single person and call 
upon him to assert in his group what 
that conscience says, even in the face 
of hostility of that group. 

In a stable community human beings 
are naturally team workers. But our 
communities today are not stable. We 
have to adapt ourselves to constant 
change, and because as a civilization 
we have not learned how to do that, we 
feel profoundly insecure. Team work 
then suffers in our everyday life, es- 
pecially in our employment relations. 


Much valuable research has been 
done in the principles of a society where 
constant adaptation to social change is 
required. But something is still lack- 
ing. The missing element in industry 
is the goal for the team work and for 
the adaptation. The goal is to serve 
God’s purpose in the light of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. With a sound knowledge 
of actual relations between employers 
and employees, the Church can present 
the community with the demand that 
men shall go beyond expediency, or 
even bare justice, and shall work for 
a partnership based on Christian good- 
will. 

It is also important that the Church 
should see the problems of the respon- 
sible leaders of labor and of manage- 
ment. It has been encreasingly effec- 
tive, during and since the war, in 
service to the sick, the bereaved, and 
the troubled. But the Church has not 
faced adequately the problems of the 
layman, employer and labor leader 
alike, who have to decide between al- 
ternatives, none of which is pleasant, 
each of which carries with it some ap- 
parent evil to some people. The Church 
today is seeking ways to meet such 
problems, and the help of every pastor 
and every Christian layman should be 
enlisted. 

One of the serious elements in this 
particular field is the corruption of 
power. Most of us have an urge for 
power. Organization is essential in 
society but the corruption of power 
is a danger in any organized ac- 
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tivity. The bigger the organization, 
the greater the danger. The urge and 
competition for power can exist among 
employers and union leaders, and even 
among church officials. The danger of 
business monopolies requires constant 
limitation by government and constant 
vigilance by the people. Internal poli- 
tics today troubles many labor organi- 
zations. That has been the problem of 
democracy as it grows in size, ever 
since its dawn in Greece. 


The democracy that we in America 
derive so largely from the independent 
churches of three hundred and more 
years ago gives us hope that the Church 
today can greatly help to solve this 
problem. For the kind of democracy ex- 
emplified by our forefathers depends 
upon our seeking God’s voice to guide 
us in what each of us does and says, 
and equally upon listening for God’s 
word in what others seek to tell us. 
This humble reliance upon a Power 
higher than ourselves and, this constant 
recognition that others may be closer 
to God’s will than we, have always been 
characteristic of those most trusted by 
the American people. These qualities 
have helped to make our country great. 


The churches can also stimulate the 
consciences of people as we listen to 
the threat of the future, derived from 
our past experience of the business 
cycle. We Christians cannot face with 
silence or inaction the prospect of re- 
current business depressions in which 
unemployment rots the souls of men. 
We recognize that this is a problem 
of profound complexity and that men, 
highly qualified, differ widely in their 
interpretations and their remedies. But 
we are equally impressed with the area 
of agreement among these experts. We 
propose to the utmost of our ability to 
create a background of Christian prin- 
ciple in which the study, discussions, 
and plans for action to meet the situa- 
tion will proceed. 


Tomorrow will confront us with new 
problems and new crises. We must ap- 
proach the future with confidence that 
skill and resources are available for 
fresh answers which will bring us into 
a better economic life. This confidence 
can be sustained only if we know that 
our objectives are rooted in God’s pur- 
pose. The realization of the fellowship 
of men under God, and the sense of a 
common destiny,—these are all part of 
God’s purpose revealed in Jesus Christ. 
For these we must strive; out of them 
will spring new life, new understanding 
and a new unity of spirit and purpose. 
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COUNCIL LEADERS 
SEEK NEW STRATEGY 


A strong Protestant strategy which 
can come to grips with rising problems 
of local communities, the nation and 
the world was sought by more than 
200 members of the Association of 
Council Secretaries in annual session 
at Conference Point Camp, Lake Gen- 
eva, Wis. 

Graphic pictures of problems on the 
world front were presented in a series 
of evening lectures by Dr. Paul 
Hutchinson, new editor of The Chris- 
tian Century, who has recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world. 
He warned that if Protestantism has 
anything to say at this strategic mo- 
ment, it must “say it clearly and say 
it fast.” 

National Protestant strategy was 
discussed by Charles P. Taft, Cincin- 
nati, President of the Federal Council 
of Churches, who stressed the need for 
including more laymen in the work 
not only of denominations but also in 
interdenominational organizations and 
endeavors. ‘The church must be a 
leader,” Mr. Taft declared, “but it 
cannot be so far out in front that the 
laymen are left behind. “We must 
set up an educational process that will 
bring them into ecumenical activities 
and vision.” 

Protestant strategy was surveyed in 
both its interdenominational and de- 
nominational aspects, with denomina- 
tional representatives present to give 
their viewpoints. Both groups urged 
denominational and interdenomination- 
al agencies to work closely together 
to develop a working Protestant 
strategy that will make a solid impact 
for the good of the local community, 
the nation and the entire world. 


FORD NAMED ACS PRESIDENT 

Rev. Willis R. Ford, Baltimore, Md., 
executive secretary of the Council of 
Churches and Christian Education of 
Maryland-Delaware, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Council Sec- 
retaries at its annual session held at 
Conference Point Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., in June. Other officers chosen 
to serve during the coming year are: 
the Rev. Hayden L. Stright, St. Paul, 
Minn., general secretary, Minnesota 
Council of Churches, vice-president; 
Miss Edith E. Lowry, New York City, 
executive secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, vice- 
president; Miss Idalee Woodson, Pe- 
oria, Ill., executive secretary, Peoria 
Council of Churches, secretary; Harold 


Kilpatrick, San Antonio, Tex., exec 
tive secretary, San Antonio Coun 
of Churches, treasurer; Rev. Harle 
Frost, Buffalo, N. Y., executive se 
retary, Council of Churches of Buffi 
lo and Erie County, historian; a 
Dr. Oliver Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa 
associate secretary, Philadelphia Cour’ 
cil of Churches, program chairman. 


NEW COUNSELLING SERVICE | 

The Richmond, Va., Ministerial Un 
ion has donated $1,800 to a marriagi 
counseling service operated by tt 
Richmond Area Community Council 
The service is Richmond’s first com 
munity effort to halt the rising divore| 
rate through preparation for marriage 
according to RNS. 


COUNCIL CONDEMNS LYNCHING | 

A resolution condemning lynchin; 
and urging Virginia churchmembers t¢ 
work for state and federal legislatior 
to outlaw the crime, was adopted by 
the executive committee of the Virginia 
Council of Churches. “Although w 
have not had an occurrence of lynching 
in Virginia in perhaps 20 years, wé 


and siete of people are violal 
ed,” the resolution declared. | 


PENNSYLVANIA RADIO VENTURE 
The Joint Committee on Radio, of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
has announced the inauguration of 2 
series of 5-minute radio programs en- 
titled “This Our Life.” It is being 
made available, beginning October 13 
to local Pennsylvania radio stations 
for sponsorship by local interdenom 
inational groups. Producer and nar= 
rator of “This Our Life” is David 
Bennett, an active churchman and of- 
ficial of the First ia Church of 
Harrisburg. 


A CITY-WIDE MOVEMENT has been 
launched by the San Antonio Council 
of Churches for the establishment o 
nursery and kindergarten schools in all 
churches. The schools will be part of 
the churches’ over-all religious pro- 
grams. 


A PROTESTANT chaplain will be add- 
ed to the staff of the New Hampshiré 
state hospital this fall, according to 
Dr. J. Duane Squires, president of 
the New Hampshire Council of Church: 
es and Religious Education. The mat 
chosen for this position will have re- 
ceived clinical training in treatment ol 
the mentally ill and will devote his 
full time to the work. ) 
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pugh Church World Service. 


A Challenge 


HE FERMENT IN the Orient today 

is the most potentially destruc- 
2 force in the universe unless har- 
sed with a new sense of community 
rality and responsibility which will 
these people into a new worldwide 
mework,” Dr. Leslie B. Moss, Direc- 
-of Church World Service, said as 
returned from a three-months visit 
ich took him to the Philippines, 
m, Indonesia, Singapore, and China. 
‘It is well nigh impossible for Ameri- 
is to comprehend the seething tur- 
il that exists in the Orient, not only 
one or two countries but over a 
ole continent that comprises one- 
rd of the world’s population,” said 
. Moss. This turmoil represents the 
Iridled license of new ideas ferment- 
in the bottles of an age-old civiliza- 
n. It is electrifying, challenging of 
best aid we can give. The alterna- 
> is more terrifying to contemplate 
n any atom bomb. It would mean a 
yple—one-third of the people of the 
rld—in explosion. 
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Chinese lad tries on his first new garment in years. This shipment was channeled 


in the Orient 


In the Philippines Dr. Moss helped 
to organize an interdenominational 
committee which will receive and dis- 
tribute supplies sent from churches in 
the United States to meet the peculiar 
responsibility for the people of the 
Philippines felt by many Americans. 
“The Filipinos,” he says, “are to be 
congratulated on the courage and vigor 
with which they are attacking the job 
of reconstruction.”’ Dr. Moss expressed 
himself as being ‘‘tremendously encour- 
aged by their vigor, purposefulness and 
obvious will to recover.” 


“In Siam,” said Dr. Moss, “you 
could not help but be fascinated by the 
flamboyancy of the royal palace and 
its surrounding beautiful and colorful 
Buddhist temples. When one considers 
the simplicity and comparative somber- 
ness of the Christian churches, one is 
impressed by the vitality of the Chris- 
tian message which has made it possible 
for it to gain a footing in such a land. 
One is also impressed by the necessity 
for a vital and significant Christian 


program to be developed by its 
churches.” While in Siam Dr. Moss 
talked with the Minister of Health and 
his staff and received their official 
thanks for the medical and other aid 
sent, especially for the atabrine tablets 
which the Minister of Health described 
as instrumental in helping to break the 
malaria epidemic for at least 450,000 
people.”’ As a result of CWS shipments 
of atabrine, he was able also to get 
release of 30 tons of quinine which the 
government had in storage, and to 
make this available to the people who 
needed it. 

Singapore, Dr. Moss thought, had 
made the best comeback of any of the 
destroyed areas which he visited. The 
churches here got at the business of 
repairs early; therefore their cost was 
less, and they now have the benefit of 
attractive properties as they go ahead 
with their programs. There is no es- 
sential food shortage, although there 
is under-nourishment. 

China Dr. Moss described as a “land 
of catastrophe.” ‘Floods this year,” 
he said, “may well produce one of the 
major catastrophes of China’s history 
before 1948. But the government is too 
absorbed with struggles with the Com- 
munists to give more than passing at- 
tention to the matter. “Someone,” ob- 
served Dr. Moss, “has said that China 
is a nation built on ruins. Yet I was 
impressed anew with the solidity and 
timeless imperturbability of the Chi- 
nese people. But they are not a strong 
people, for the whole population has 
been weakened by hunger and war, and 
there is lacking a proper appreciation 
of the worth of the individual or the 
social conscience which sets up safe- 
guards for the rights of the individual 
in society.” 


CHURCHES SET TO OBSERVE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK 


Protestant churches of the United 
States and Canada are called upon to 
show their unity in the job of Christian 
teaching by observing Religious Edu- 
cation Week from September 28 
through October 5. It is being ob- 
served this year for the seventeenth 
consecutive time. 

“Religious Education Week is to 
develop in the church, in the home, 
and in the community an increasing 
consciousness of the importance of 
providing every child and all youth 
with what is rightfully theirs, namely 
moral and religious training,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Roy G. Ross, general sec- 
retary of International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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The Growing Significance 


Of World Communion Day 


By Jesse M. Baper, Executive Sec- 
retary, Department of Evangelism. 


One of the most significant days in 
the annual calendar of the churches is 
World Communion Day, the first Sun- 
day in October. This year the date is 
October the fifth. The non-Roman 
churches of the world began the ob- 
serving of this day together in 1940. 

One of the objectives of the day is 
to secure the presence of every member 
of each local congregation at the Lord’s 
Table. It is suggested that on Sunday, 
September 28, a group of workers be 
sent out in the afternoon to call on 
the entire resident church membership, 
inviting each one personally to be pres- 
ent on World Communion Day. 
Wherever the minister, or some other 
leader in the church, prepares the list 
of names to be called on and also pre- 
pares those who are to call on the mem- 
bership in one afternoon, the results 
are most gratifying. By following this 
plan of extending a personal invitation 
to every member, a local congregation 
can have an Easter attendance. 

It is at the Lord’s Table that Chris- 
tians have their deepest and holiest 
emotions. It is there that high resolves 
are made and new dedications of life 
are experienced. One church in Kansas 
City has observed World Communion 
Day for eight consecutive years. Each 
year the attendance has been equal to 
that of its Easter church attendance, 
because the minister has selected 70 
men each year to make a visitation of 
the entire membership. He has met 
with them one evening during the last 
week of September. They have been 
instructed, teamed and given their list 
of names upon which to call. On the 
last Sunday morning in September, at 
the conclusion of the worship service, 
and just before the benediction, the 
minister asks these 70 men to come 
forward and stand before the chancel. 
Here, before the congregation, these 
visitors are dedicated in prayer for 
their afternoon task. What this church 
has done, many others can do and 
with the same results. 

After a summer slump and following 
vacation days, the minister and other 
leaders in the church are anxious to 
have the autumn’s work start on a high 
spiritual plane with all the pews filled. 
If carefully prepared for, World Com- 
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munion Day will do both. 

Union communion services are not 
contemplated on World Communion 
Day. The plan calls for each congrega- 
tion to seek to have every one of its own 
members at its own Communion Table. 
No member should be overlooked. 
Those who are aged or ill should have 
the Holy Communion taken to them. 

The fellowship about the Lord’s 
Table on October fifth will be world- 
wide. Christians will begin the day 
first out in New Zealand. From then 
on, there will not be an hour during 
the 24 when vast numbers of Christians 
in the various time zones of the world 
will not be at the Holy Communion 
Table to do as Christ commanded when 
He said, “This do in remembrance of 
me.” 

The Communion Services across the 
world will be conducted in many lan- 
guages. Many different races will sit 
down or kneel before the Lord’s Table. 
Different orders of service will be fol- 
lowed in different congregations but all 
will be remembering the same Lord. 

World Communion Day will have 
significant value, as Christians of all 
the many denominations have a sense 
of their oneness in Christ and a real- 
ization of their fellowship in Him, as 
they come before His Table to partake 
of the bread and drink of the cup. 
Here, they meet Him and here they ex- 
perience a glorious SE with one 
another. 

“Here O my Lord, 

I see thee face to face; 

Here would I touch 

And handle things unseen; 
Here grasp with firmer hand 
The eternal grace, 

And all my weariness 

Upon thee lean.” 


Protestant Film Due 


For November Release 


The initial production of the Prot- 
estant Film Commission will be re- 
leased for church use early in Novem- 
ber, according to Paul F. Heard, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Commission, 
who has been in Hollywood supervis- 
ing the production of the film. ‘“Be- 
yond Our Own,” tells the intensely 
human. story of a man who lost him- 
self in his business, and how he found 


himself through the aid of his m 
sionary brother and an act of Chg 
tian sacrifice. a | 

Completion of the film marks a 
jor achievement in interdenominatif 
al cooperation, being sponsored by § 
denominations and designed to key’ 
to the 1947-48 mission study ther 
“World-wide Evangelism.” 


Washington Publicity 


Chapter Is Formed 

A Washington, D. C. Chapter of 
National Religious Publicity Coun 
was formed at an organization me! 
ing attended by 25 persons. John | 
Fortson, president of the National 
ligious Publicity Council and Pub 
Relations Director for the Fede 
Council of Churches, was present 7 
the meeting, which was called by #) 
Public Relations Committee of f 
Washington Federation of Churches 

It was the first time a Protesta 
church council had helped develop: 
local chapter of the National Religio 
Publicity Council, according to 
ligious News Service. { 

The Rev. Frederick Brown Harr 
pastor of the Foundry Methodi 
Church in Washington, and chairmé 
of the federation’s public relat 


luncheon which gave the new loc 
group its send-off. 


New Public Relations 
Director for I.C.R.E. 


Rev. Lemuel Petersen, a 1947 grat 
uate of Yale University Divini 
School, has joined the staff of the ” 
ternational Council of Religious Ei 
ucation as director of public relatio 
according to Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
eral secretary of the Council. 

Succeeding Rev. Philip C. Lander 
who has been responsible for this w 
as part of his portfolio as associ 
general secretary, Mr. Petersen 
give publicity and promotion to 
special weeks of emphases on Chris 
education in which the Council’s mé 
ber agencies participate, as well @ 
carry on other phases of public rel 
tions activities, Dr. Ross stated. 

“Well qualified for this task by bot 
education and experience, Mr. Petet 
sen received his B.D: degree from Yal 
University Divinity School this Ju 
majoring in religious education,” Di 
Ross announced. ‘He took his AE 
degree from the University of Minne 
sota, majoring in journalism, and Ha 
been doing newspaper writing and edi 
ing since his freshman year in collegé 
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THE NEW DIRECTOR for the Univer- 
ty Christian Mission is JAMES LLOYD 
‘ONER of Bowling Green, Ohio. He 
ceeds Phillips Moulton, who has 
rved for the past two years as the 
lader of this highly important enter- 
ise. 

For the last two years Mr. Stoner 
been the Director of the Student 
bristian Fellowship on the campus of 
owling Green State University at 
owling Green, Ohio. He developed a 
ogram for eight different denomina- 
ons and organizations on the campus. 
is something unique for a young man 
, represent officially so many religious 
‘oups and to serve their student young 
sople. 

Mr. Stoner, 27, is one of the young- 
st men to serve as Director of the 
niversity Christian Mission since its 
ginning in 1938. He was graduated 
om Bethany College in 1941 with the 
egree of B.S. From there he went to 
le University, where he received his 
.D. degree in 1944. Immediately 
ter his graduation at Yale he became 
sociate Secretary of the University of 
xas Y.M.C.A. at Austin. 

The administrative responsibility for 
ie University Christian Mission is 
rried by the Department of Evangel- 
m of the Federal Council. The Uni- 
arsity Christian Mission Committee, 
hich helps to direct this campus enter- 
‘ise, is made up of representatives 
m the United Student Christian 
uncil and the Department of Evan- 
‘lism. The chairman of this Com- 
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mittee is Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. Stoner began his work as Direc- 
tor on August 18. The schedule of 
missions arranged for and developed 
by Phillips Moulton before he left on 
June 13 and also by Jesse M. Bader, 
the Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment, will be led by Mr. Stoner. 
This series of campus missions for the 
next academic year is as follows— 

OCTOBER: 18-24, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, Ga.; 
18-23, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo.; 
25-30, University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

NOVEMBER: 1-6, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 8-14, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute and 
Grambling College, Ruston, La. 

DECEMBER: 6-12, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo.; 6-12, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

JANUARY: 17-21, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl.; 24-30, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; 31 
to Feb. 6, State Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College, Orangeburg, S. C. 

FEBRUARY: 7-13, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va.; 14-20, Sampson 
College, Sampson, N. Y.; 14-20, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kan.; 14-20, Fisk University, Tennes- 
see State College, Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; 21-27, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; 
21-27, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.;28 to March 5, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
28 to March 5, New York University, 
Washington Square Branch. 

MARCH: 6-12, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 13-19, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Merger Is Planned 
For Youth Movements 


Merger of the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor and the United 
Christian Youth Movement into a new 
united youth organization is proposed 
by a joint committee representing both 
groups. 

An interpretative report was recent- 
ly completed to be presented to of- 
ficial bodies for action, Dr. Isaac K. 
Beckes, executive secretary of the 
UCYM, and Rev. Ernest Bryan, gen- 
eral secretary of the ISCE, announced. 

Plans for the new united Christian 
youth organization grew out of a 
meeting in New York City a year ago 
when leaders of the two groups met 
informally with representatives of oth- 


er religious bodies. 

The board of trustees of the ISCE, 
meeting in San Francisco July 8-13, 
reviewed the proposals made by the 
joint committee. A committee of the 
UCYM will review suggestions at its 
September meeting in Des Plaines, IIl. 

The Christian Endeavor Society was 
organized in 1881 and now has units 
in thousands of churches in the U. S. 
and other nations. UCYM was set 
up in 1934 to bring together repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations of 
denominations which make up the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation for cooperative action in com- 
munity, state and nation. 


Radio Programs 
For September, 1947 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 

“Highlights of the Bible”, Dr. Fred- 
erick K. Stamm, 10:00 to 10:30 a. m. 
Sundays EDT. Sept. 7—‘‘An Amaz- 
ing Question—A Disappointing An- 
swer”; Sept. 14—‘A Sabbath. Day’s 
Journey”; Sept. 21—“I’m Glad God 
Is Not Man”; Sept. 28—‘Leaving 
God Out”. 

“The Art of Living’, Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, 6:45 to 7:00 p. m. 
Saturdays EDT. Sept.. 6—‘Simple 
Rules for Maximum Efficiency”; Sept. 
13—“What You Really Want, You 
Can Have’; Sept. 20—‘‘How To Stop 
Being Sensitive’; Sept. 27—‘‘Make 
Living With Yourself A Pleasure”. 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 


“Sunday Vespers”, Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, WJZ and Network, 2:30 
to 3:00 p.m. Sundays EDT. Sept. 7— 
“How God Gives Himself to Man”; 
Sept. 14—‘“‘The Temptation of a Bal- 
anced Life”; Sept. 21—‘‘The Chris- 
tian Faith and Modern Education”; 
Sept. 28—‘‘The Christian Faith and 
the Present Hour”. 

“Gems for Thought”, 8:45 to 8:50 
a. maand. 14h: 30.to.11:35\p.m. EDT: 
Mondays: Dr. Jesse William Stitt; 
Tuesdays: Dr. Ira W. Langston; 
Wednesdays: Dr. Charles Leber; 
Thursdays: Dr. Beverley Boyd; Fri- 
days: Dr. Francis C. Stifler. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


“Faith in Our Time’”—10:00 to 
10:30 a. m. Monday: Dr. Jack L. 
Zerwas; Tuesday: Dr. John Oliver 
Nelson; Wednesday: Dr. Hugh D. 
Darsie. 

“Radio Chapel”—-WOR only, 9:30 
to 10:00 a. m. Sundays, Rev. Samuel 
L. Shoemaker. 
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Foreign Policy 
Continued from Page 8 


false propaganda shielded by secrecy, will 
not in fact make its faith prevail and will 
jeopardize the peace.” 

We believe that our nation has failed to 
carry conviction on those two basic prop- 
ositions, particularly the first. There ex- 
ists abroad a widespread impression that 
we ourselves are using, or are prepared to 
use, methods of coercion to impose on oth- 
ers Our particular form of society. That 
impression is largely due to unfriendly 
propaganda; also our practice in some in- 
stances has not always made our position 
clear. The peoples of the world are con- 
fused. Without doubt, they overwhelming- 
ly prefer a free society of tolerance, al- 
though many prefer state socialism to free 
enterprise. However, they feel caught be- 
tween the two greatest and most vigorous 
powers of the world, each of which, they 
assume, is seeking to impose its will by 
coercive methods of intolerance. As a re- 
sult, there is no impressive and decisive 
alignment of the moral and spiritual forces 
of the world. The disunity or neutrality en- 
courages Soviet leaders to persist interna- 
tionally in their own methods of intolerance 
and they are winning support from among 
the many who feel that they are offered a 
choice only between rival imperialisms. 

In order that moral power may be potent 


for peace and in order that the United 
States may not be isolated and endangered 
in the world, our nation must stand plainly 
for something so simple that all can under- 
stand and so clearly right that all men of 
good will will agree.. That goal is a world 
of free societies wherein all men, as the 
children of God, are recognized to have cer- 
tain basic rights, including liberty to hold 
and change beliefs and practices according 
to reason and conscience, freedom to differ 
even from their own government and im- 
munity from persecution or coercion on ac- 
count of spiritual and intellectual beliefs. 
We recognize that at home our people have 
not eradicated some kinds of intolerance, 
especially in race relations. There is, how- 
ever, a profound difference between a free 
society, in which there can be appeal to the 
conscience of men to bring about self- 
correction, and a police state where no dis- 
sent is allowed. 

Our people, by word and deed, at home 
and abroad, ought to make clear that they 
stand on the principle of a free society as 
against a police state. Then we shall have 
brought into clear relief the issues on which 
turn the great decisions of our time. We 
shall have put in proper perspective the is- 
sues of communism, state socialism, coop- 
eratives, capitalism, free enterprise and oth- 
er forms of social or economic life, ad- 
mitting the right of all to experiment and 
seek by fair and tolerant methods to prop- 
agate their beliefs in the world. When our 
nation’s position is clarified in this respect, 
the American people will have identified 


WORLD WIDE COMMUNION LITERATURE 
FOR USE OCTOBER 5th 


BAS ie Attractive Communion Poster (20x28¥2 inches).......................---. ]10¢ each ee eee 
were S World Wide Communion Letterhead ............--...-:--:-0:ee-ee---------- 35¢ per 100 $.....02002. 
eee World Wide Communion Envelope for same (No. 9)............-.--.. 35¢ per 100 $.................... 
ate World Wide Communion Calendar (Bulletin) Form.................... 35¢ per 100 $.................... 
inh ste. Invitation (4-page folder with world time chart)........................ 35¢ per 100 $................ 
Suse World Wide Communion Covenant Card............--.------------------- 35¢ per 100 $.......0.0......- 


(for eight weeks’ church attendance program) 


every-member visitation) 


Attendance Registration Card 
Church Attendance Record Sheet 


(Card 8%x3% inches in two colors) 


Name 


Meditation “To Live is Christ” ..............-. 
Guide for the Minister and the Visitors (explaining plan for 


My Visitation Agreement Card (for enlistment of visitors)............ 35c per 100 $ 
Church Attendance Assignment Envelope 


Ten Reasons on Why Worship Regularly .... 


My Record in the Church Attendance Crusade, Card_............... 35c per 100 $ 


Send orders to: 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EVANGELISM, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Make check or money order payable to Harper Sibley, Treasurer 
—_—————SSSSSSS———————eeeeeeeeeee 
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themselves with a great principle which 

tracts the loyalty of men generally. | 

this principle the will of so many throu 
out the world could be consolidated as) 
make obvious the futility of attempting) 
extend generally the police state syst 
Then there would be reasonable basis to h 
that the attempt would probably be | 
nounced, if only as a matter of expedier’ 
Fear and distrust would then give place’ 
an atmosphere in which the nations co 
work together for a just and durable pez 


III. 


THe UNITED STATES SHOULD AVAIL ITS! 
MORE FULLY OF THE GREAT POSSIBILITIES — 
THE UNITED NATIONS | 

Our nation should not become so ¢@ 
sorbed in dealing directly with internatioy) 
problems that it ignores the United Natic) 
as a means for promoting that consolidati) 
of moral force which is indispensable | 
peace. We are glad that the legislation ij 
plementing the “Truman Doctrine” rece} 
nized that the United Nations might hei! 
after assume the burden of maintaining ¢) 
integrity of Greece and Turkey. Our 0 
tion should, however, avail itself more adj 
quately of the great possibilities of t 
United Nations. The General Assembly || 
the United Nations has already shown thi 
it can focus the moral judgment of mankit 
so as to influence the policies of goveri 
ments. No nation has yet presented a pri 
gram or argued a case before the Gener 
Assembly without paying deference to pul 
lic opinion as registered in that Assembl) 
The United States ought to place great 
dependence on this demonstrated moral poy 


that power. 4 
The Assembly has established severi 
agencies for human betterment, in most © 
which the Soviet Union has so far not ac 
cepted membership. We do not beliey 
that that abstention will persist indefini 
if these agencies actually become effectiv: 
and creative bodies, doing good deeds i 
the world. It is probable that the Sovie 
Union will stay aloof from them only as lon 
as they are relatively impotent. By invigor 
ating these agencies out of the physical 
mental and spiritual resources which th 
American people possess in great measure 


Wounr CHURCH may 
have the finest cathedral \j 
ehime for as little as} 
S518... the finest tower 
earillion for $950... 
Send for information. 


Dept. 127, 3015 Casitas Avenue, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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yz nation can do much to make these agen- 

oes into instrumentalities for unity in the 
i 

+ om 

: IV. 


jpn that the greatest forces in the world 
e moral forces and not material forces, 
id that with God all things are possible, 
Jen peace. We utterly reject the idea of 


tional policies which have that presup- 
ysition. A casual observer of American 
nduct might conclude that our national 
Wfairs are operated on the assumption that 
ar is so probable that it is not worth while 
) take a chance on the possibility of peace. 
here is increasing discussion of military 
tablishments, military training, military 
ases and new weapons of destruction. 
ysteria is growing at a time which is so 
‘itical that calmness of judgment is indis- 
msable. That hysteria suggests a sense of 
eakness and lack of Christian faith. 

It is time that the American people made 
ear that, whatever may be their views about 
e military aspects of national defense, they 
o not put primary reliance upon material 
efense. Our chief reliance is on a moral 
ffensive. Therefore, we have here empha- 
zed some of the ingredients of a positive 
reign policy which we believe stems from 
ositive Christian principles. 

‘The positive foreign policy we emphasize 
ill require strong spiritual foundations both 
t home and abroad. Herein lies a major 
hallenge to the churches, now drawing 
oser together in a world-wide fellowship. 
0 policy, in a free society, can be perma- 
ently stronger than the faith of the people. 
Dynamic international policies must reflect 
dynamic faith if they are to endure; they 
ust reflect a righteous faith if they are 
vorthy to endure. 


700 ATTEND FOUR 
SUMMER ASHRAMS 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
ell the story of the Ashrams in words. 
Ine has to be a member of the Ashram 
amily to appreciate their meaning. 
[he Ashrams are interracial and inter- 
lenominational. They take people 
Tom all races and varying denomina- 
ional backgrounds and walks of life 
ind seek to bind them in a Christian 
amily fellowship. They are not so 
nuch an attempt to find the answer 
0 life’s problems as to be the answer 
hrough the transformation of the per- 
onality by complete surrender to the 
eadership of Christ. In the corporate 
juest for this ideal, the Ashrams seek 
o be the Kingdom of God in minia- 
ure. 

Four Ashrams were held this year, 
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at: Camp Bynden Wood near Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania; Bible Institute, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin; Geneva Point 
Camp, Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire; and Camp Sierra, near Fresno, 
California. 

These gatherings are sponsored by 
the Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones returned from India in 
time for the first Ashram this year 
and was present full-time in all four. 
The Bible Hour was under the able 
direction of such leaders as Dr. T. W. 
Nakarai of Butler School of Religion, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Dr. John 
Biegeleisen of Eden Theological Sem- 
inary, Webster Groves, Missouri; Dr. 
George Gilmour, Chancellor of Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ontario; 
and Dr. John W. Bowman of San 
Anselmo Seminary, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. 

The World Outlook Hour was equal- 
ly stimulating under the direction of 
Dr. Stewart Kunkle, New York City, 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Board; 
Dr. Roxy Lefforge, Missionary to the 
Philippines; Miss Antonia Froendt, 
New York City, of the World Council; 
and Dr. Kenneth Hobart of the Baptist 
Divinity School, Berkeley, California. 

Space is lacking to mention vesper 
speakers, song leaders, children’s work- 
ers who conducted Daily Vacation Bi- 
ble Schools and many others who 
seemed to make the Ashrams such a 
memorable experience. 

Some seven hundred people were in 
attendance at the four Ashrams this 
year—H. H. McConneEtyi 


NEW WORLD COUNCIL MEMBER 


The United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, at its 51st annual convention 
held in Racine, Wisc., voted to join 
the World Council of Churches. The 
synod has a membership of more than 
41,000 and is the fifth Lutheran body 
in the United States to indicate that 
it will join the World Council when 
it is formally established next year 
at the Amsterdam assembly. 


QUINTER MILLER HONORED 


J. Quinter Miller, Associate 
General Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil, has received a degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Bridgewater College, Vir- 
ginia, in recognition of his ‘“‘outstand- 
ing service in the field of religious 
education,” for his ‘‘achievements as 
a Christian statesman,” and for his 
“efficient leadership in the world-wide 
ecumenical movement.” 


WORLDWIDE BIBLE READING 


The American Bible Society has re- 
leased its Scripture selections for the 
Fourth Annual Worldwide Bible Read- 
ing, to be held from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas 1947. The selections this 
year are built around the theme: “One 
World—One Book,” with the reading 
for each day emphasizing special 
phases of the theme, such as ‘One 
Word,” “One Family,” “One Law.” 
Special bookmarks carrying the list of 
readings may be obtained from the 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HUNGARIAN COUNCIL FORMED 


At a two-day meeting of the Synod 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church, 
formation of a Hungarian Council of 
Churches, modeled after similar or- 
ganizations in other countries, was ap- 
proved. It was announced that the 
Council will be set up as soon as the 
international atmosphere is quieter. 
The Synod adopted a resolution “to 
uphold spiritual brotherhood” with 
Hungarian Protestants “ousted and 
dispersed” from their homes under the 
terms of the Hungarian peace treaty 
and now being resettled in other coun- 
tries. 


The LIQUOR CULT AND 
ITS CULTURE 


A Popular Study in Fundamentals and 
Sources. Outgrowth of Modern Scien- 
tific Understanding 
By HARRY S. WARNER 
AUTHOR of “Social Welfare and the Liquor 
Problem,” “Alcoholic Culture: Should it be 
Retained?” | EDITOR: INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT. Member, Yale School of Alcchol 

Studies, 743; Lecturer, ’44, °45. 

“| | . urging, in a moderate and reasonable 
tone, the development of social attitudes . 
to restrain alcoholic indulgence.””-—THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY. 

“ . .. takes the problem out of the field of 
emotional moralizing.’—CECIL C. NORTH, 
Prof. of Sociology, Ohio State University. 

“Brings to the student and all who seek solu- 
tion a popular basis of scientific understanding.” 
—HOWARD E. HAMLIN, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Sound, well-balanced, scholarly . . . a de- 
cided contribution to the small body of unbiased 
literature on alcohol.”’—CLARENCE H. PAT- 
RICK, Prof. of Sociology, Meredith College. 

“Maintains fundamental truth, while open to 
the most modern of new approaches.”—BEN H. 
SPENCE, author, Toronto. 

“‘Well-reasoned, scientific appeal for rejection 
of the cult.”—C. AUBREY HEARN, Assoc. Edi- 
tor, Baptist Publications. 

“If our church leaders, even, appreciated what 
you have done, . . . a million copies ought to 
be sold.’—Rev. EDWARD P. BOZARTH, 
Walpole, Mass. 


Cloth, $1.35; Paper, $1.00 


Intercollegiate Association 
12 No. Third St. Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Idlewild Presbyterian Church—Memphis, Tenn. 


sssatalnee Meio 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Prove Themselves 
in Performance 


Performanee is the strictest test of 
quality. Through comments like 
the one below, you have proof in 
advance that, in your church as in 
hundreds of others, CARILLONIC 
BELLS will show their superior 
worth by superior performance. 


‘*T have used the bells with the 
choir,’’ writes Thomas H. 
Webber, Jr., of Idlewild Pres- 
byterian Church, ‘‘and have 
obtained musical effects which 
were. heretofore impossible. 
With your ‘Carillonic Bells’ 
playable from the organ, with 
the tone coming from the 
echo, solo, or the tower, I have 
great flexibility. The mechan- 
ism has worked perfectly, and 
we never need worry about 
weather conditions affecting 
the bells. Quality of tone, plus 
any desired volume without loss 
of quality, makes this instru- 
ment a perfect addition. The 
congregation, as well as the 
community in general, have 
been most lavish in their praise 
of this fine musical. instru- 
ment.’? 


CARILLONIC BELLS are a not- 
able achievement of the foremost 
and largest manufacturers of caril- 
lons. To learn further details of 
their adaptability to your church, 
please write to us, at Dept. FCB-11. 


Hear CARILLONIC BELLS every Sunday 
on “The Greatest Story ever Told,” 
broadcast over the ABC Network. 


“*CARILLONIC BELLS’” © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
- SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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PROJECTS FOR C.W.S. 


OCTOBER 


Harvest Festival. Sale of home- 


canned foods, homemade preserves and - 


jellies. You know what to do with pro- 
ceeds. 


WRITE IT RIGHT 

Sponsor an essay contest for ele- 
mentary and high school students. 
Suggested subjects: “The Value of 
Overseas Relief”, “Why Church 
Gifts?”, “What I Hope My Dollar 
Will Do”. Arrange to have winning 
essays published in local papers. Or 
have an oratorical contest. 


CALLING ALL COWS 

$165.00 will buy a heifer to ship 
overseas. Tack up a life-size outline 
drawing of acow. As money is raised, 


color each part until she is all 
“bought.” 
“ON LOCATION” 

Have a “bundle party.” Each per- 


son brings a bundle of used shoes, bed- 
ding or clothing and you all visit the 
Church World Service Center nearest 
you, see the piles of garments and oth- 
er supplies being sorted and baled for 
shipment. Arrange a schedule of vol- 
unteers from your group to help at the 
center regularly one day each week. 


ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 

A school basketball, football or base- 
ball team may like to contribute pro- 
ceeds from a game to overseas relief. 
Girls could make fudge, candied ap- 
ples or popcorn balls to sell at the 
event. Or admission could be ‘a gar- 
ment. 


FRIENDSHIP BAGS 

Make gay sturdy drawstring or zip- 
per bags filled with towel, comb, tooth- 
brush, soap for toilet kits—writing 
materials for school kits — needles, 
thread, buttons, etc. for sewing kits— 
imagine you are packing these for a 
pal who is just like you. 


URGE PROGRAM TO TRAIN 
MEN ON WORLD PROBLEMS 

A program to train leaders, lay aj) 
clerical, in presenting internatio: 
questions, was recommended to i 
Rhode Island Council of Churches 
150 representatives of eight deno™ 
inations attending an _ institute 
world order strategy, RNS reports. 

It was the first of several regior: 
institutes to ‘be held in various pa: 
of the country, sponsored by locy 
councils of churches in cooperatil 
with the Commission on a Just aly 
Durable Peace of the Federai Cou, 
cil. | 
Problems associated with foreijg 
affairs and the United Nations we 
called so vital and complicated thi 
special preparation was felt to be ne 
essary for those desiring to preseij 
these matters to the public. 

“The United Nations is no strong¢ 
than the will of the people of th 
world,” Rev. Richard M. Fagley, Set 
retary of the Commission on a Just ani} 
Durable Peace, told the institute 
“The churches should be in the fore 
front in shaping the will of the people 

“We must recognize that the worl 
situation is not hopeless, that Worl 
War III is not inevitable, and the pos| 
sibilities for losing the peace can bi 
overcome.’ i 


PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICIALS 
AND MINISTERS CONFER 
“Changing social conditions have 
placed a tremendous strain upon ma 
riage and the family. The resulting 
conflicts and emotional unsettlements 
are reflected in an alarming increase i 
juvenile misbehavior, divorce, mental 
disorders, and venereal disease rates.” 
—Thus is stated the theme for a Co- 
operative Conference between : 
Ministers’ Fellowship of the San Fran 
cisco Council of Churches, and 


health, held on May 22. Purpose of 
the conference was to exchange ideas 
concerning these problems. 


THE BIBLE EXPOSITOR AND ILLUMINATOR 


COMPLETE STUDY QUARTERLY ON THE 


International Sunday School Lesson Topics 


For Pastors 


e Sunday School Superintendents 


Bible Class Teachers 
PRICE: 35 cents a single copy; $1.25 a year, by subscription 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS - - - Cleveland 1, Ohio 


’ FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


) 


[ 
thristianity 
loday 


EDITED BY HENRY SMITH LEIPER, 
DREHOUSE-GoRHAM, 1947; $5. 


Dr. Mare Boegner, dean among 
ench churchmen, in his new book on 
} problems of Christian unity, raises 
warning voice reminding the dis- 
ited Christians of the world that 
y are living within de-Christianized 
ions, and that in these re-paganized 
ions ‘numerous churches, ignorant 
one another, follow each their own 
jirses, surrounded by multitudes who 
re often than not pay no attention to 
at they say or do.” Surely this situa- 
n has existed in spite of the fact 
it much writing has been done and 
ich effort has been made to get the 
rches acquainted with one another: 
h their histories, apparatus, works, 
ditions, and environment; but the 
t remains that it is so, especially 
ere the rank and file of the ministry 
d the vast majority of the laymen are 
acerned. 

One of the reasons for this relatively 
ght diffusion of knowledge of the 
igious life of other communions, es- 
cially on this side of the Atlantic, 


used devotional guide. 


ing their hearts to God. 


‘PTEMBER, 1947 


World-Wide Communion 


Suery Day 


Christians who join in the Lord’s Sup- 
per on World-wide Communion Day 
thrill to the realization of the fellowship 
with Christians in every land. Every 
day there are millions of Christians 
who experience something of the same 
sense of world fellowship as they are 
united in Bible reading, meditation and 
prayer through The Upper Room. The 
Upper Room is the world’s most widely 
It goes into 
nearly every country. Each day mil- 
lions of Christians in family worship 
and in personal meditation join in lift. 


The Upper Room 


has been the fact that many of the 
dooks on this subject have dealt with 
history, institutions, status, and statis- 
tics rather than with the dynamics of 
the great church families; the living 
pulse was overlaid by the necessity for 
setting forth a vast amount of informa- 
tion in a small space. Thus these writ- 
ings were condemned to be books of 
reference rather than contemporaneous 
and enlightening pictures of present 
realities. 

In order to remedy this situation 
which, if it continues, will certainly 
prove detrimental to the whole ecu- 
menical movement, a number of plans 
are being tried out by groups here and 
there, or by church federations, to men- 
tion \just two agencies. One device is 
that of ecumenical worship services, in 
which portions of the ritual are bor- 
rowed from various communions. The 
obverse of this is to have a joint wor- 
ship series with the service conducted 
according to the rites of the various 
participating denominations, with a 
word of explanation here and there as 
to the significance of certain sequences. 
These methods are extremely valuable; 
the drawback is that they cannot well 
include the churches in foreign lands 
—until some such time as “tourist 
third” comes back! 

The American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches has tackled 


The new issue is now ready. 
Your church can extend its 
ministry by placing a copy 
in each home. Begin with 
this issue. Ten or more cop- 
ies to one address, 5 cents 
each. Individual subscrip- 
tions 30 cents per year. 


Nashville 4, 
Tennessee 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS | 


the problem by getting out a round-up 
of non-Roman Christianity which be- 
gins with France and circles the globe, 


pine 
SINGLE FRAME | 


lf 


FILMSTRIPS DEMAND 
ATTENTION! 


Talk as long as you like about any one scene. 
Children enjoy illustrated lessons. 


Order your filmstrips from the following: 


“LIFE OF ST. PAUL” Series, $3.00 each 
set of 5, $12.50 


“STORIES OF THE BIBLE” Series 


“Child of Bethlehem” 
“The Three Wise Men’’ 
“The Boyhood of Jesus’ 
“A Certain Nobleman” 
“The Prodigal Son’ 

“The Story of Zacchaeus” 
“The Good Samaritan” 
“The Road to Emmaus” 
“Man of Faith” 

“A Woman to Remember” 
“John the Baptist” 
“Blind Beggar of Jerusalem” 
“Jairus’ Daughter” 

“The Unfaithful Servant’ 
“The Calling of Matthew” 
“The Rich Young Ruler” 


$2.50 each 


Write for descriptive folder. See and order 
from your Film Rental Library or 


Cathedral Silms 


1970 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
G 
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Double 
Dividends 


With 


Guaranteed 


SALVATION 
ARMY 
ANNUITIES 


e A LIFE INCOME WITH 
SAFETY 


e A SHARE in RELIGIOUS 
and CHARITABLE 
WORK 


Learn how you may receive 
a life income that is safe, de- 
pendable and regular and how 
your money will help The Sal- 
vation Army minister to the 
physical and spiritual needs of 
those less fortunate. 


Annuities are issued under 
the supervision of the New 
York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Annual Incomes up to 
7%, depending upon age. 


Write for Booklet 15 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
| 130 W. 14th St., New York ll, N. Y. 


\ Gentlemen: I am interested in your 
Annuities. Please send me, without 
| obligation, copy of your latest booklet 15. 


| Name 


| Address 


! City (Zone)__State 


D@e ‘of Birth = 
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taking in even such little-heard-of 
places as Micronesia and the Malabar 
Coast. The result is: “Christianity 
Today”, 452 pages of easily readable 
type edited by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, 
Executive Secretary of the American 
Committee, and divided into seven sec- 
tions as follows: Continental Europe, 
The British Commonwealth, The Or- 
thodox East, The Far East, The Ameri- 
cas, Africa, and Ecumenical Chris- 
tianity. 

Each chapter is written by a man 
who is not only able to put before the 
reader abundant information about his 
particular Church or area, but who lets 
his heart speak of the suffering, the 
trials, the problems, the joys and the 
aspirations of those for whom he 
speaks. There is just enough historical 
data to place the Church (or churches) 
in the political and cultural setting of 
today; there is plenty of frankness 
about vexed questions of long standing 
and continuing import; there is also a 
pervasive sense of inner unity with the 
Church of Christ—churches from far 
and near answering the roll-call. 

It is impossible to single out for 
special mention too many passages. 
There is a fine foreword by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who underscores 
the objective of the book | compactly 


| HOW | 


the CHURCH 
GROWS 


By ROY A. BURKHART 


With a foreword by HENRY R. LUCE 


To help men of vision meet the 
new day of the church and to find 
their part in its growth, Dr. Burk- 
hart, a pioneer in _ progressive 
churchmanship in America, has 
written a stirring book. “This is a 
very valuable book. Dr. Burkhart 
is a man of rare understanding of 
the problems of the parish church.” 
—CHARLES CLAYTON MOR- 
RISON. “I found the book of 
great interest and of wide prac- 
tical importance. I don’t know 
when I have read a book on church 
work these days which is so help- 
ful in its counsel and so wise in its . 
survey and solution of problems.” 
—JOHN HAYNES oe SAP 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 


when he says: “From such a survey 
what is taking place in the far-f 
fellowship, one comes to underst 
hoth similarities and differences 
contemporary Christian experience} 
is only thus that the many divi} 
strands of the one Church Unive 
are to be seen in their juxtaposition | 
relationships.” Sombre indeed are § 
conditions outlined in the count 
devastated by war, but nowhere 
the lamp been allowed to go out; fi} 
every quarter comes the news of s§ 
vival and of hopeful signs of new 1] 
of an increased sense of obligation} 
the community, to youth, to human 
It is poignant to read a list of sev 
teen martyrs from one mission fielc| 
the South Pacific, each name with | 
appropriate notation: “shot” or “| 
headed.” It is moving to hear in CE 
ter Miao’s closing words the voice! 
Christian China: “It is our prayer tl 
the Church in China will seek first 1 
Kingdom of God and that in this gr 
task of reconstruction His will may 
done.” It is a book to be proud of; 
is a book to make you proud —A 
TONIA H. FROENDT. 


Primer for Protestants 
By James HASTINGS 
Association Press. $1.00. 

Here is a brief, simple discussion | 
Protestantism, written especially f 
young people. The author, associa 
professor of European church histo 
at the Federated Theological Facul. 
of the University of Chicago, first ou 
lines briefly some of the trends in i 
Christian Church before the Reform: 
tion, pointing out some of the weal 
nesses that led finally to the Reform; 
tion as well as developments that pr 
pared the way for its acceptances 
Among these he lists the monastic 
vivals which emphasized “the full ” 
ligious and moral responsibility of J 
layman,” the work of Wiclif and Hus 
the growth of lay brotherhoods, an 
the conciliarist movement. He t 
describes briefly the origins of the di 
ferent main groups of Protestant 
changes in the Roman Catholic Chure 
since the Reformation, and mod 
tendencies in Protestant churches. 


NicHol 


Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES | 


CHOIR GOWNS » VESTMENTS fm 
N PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
SF} stoues + EMBROIDERIES 
= Communion Sets> Altar Ap- 
pointments - Altar Brass 


~Tlational 


ON REQUEST 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 


WORLD CHRISTIANITY ? 


Where is world Christianity 
heading—and why? Is there valid 
‘hope, after these nineteen cen- 
| turies, for an all-embracing world 
brotherhood? In our time Chris- 
tianity is a world reality. At long 
last there is hope—and promise 
—that the Christian faith shall 
embrace men and women of 
‘every race and culture and stage 
of civilization. 


WORLD. CHRISTIANITY 


YESTERDAY * TODAY * TOMORROW 


by 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


The widely known author of 
They Found the Church There sees 
“The rediscovery of the Church” 
as a by-product of World War II. 

Global war put world Christian- 
_ ity to its severest test. And it has 

stood—shaken, imperiled, but 

undaunted. Contact with mis- 
sionary-inspired natives the 
world around gave our fighting 
men a new concept of Christian- 
ity; a new conviction for spread- 
ing the tenets widely. And now, 
after the conflict, comes a time of 
testing. Dr. Van Dusen asthe inter- 
preter—and prophet—of today’s 
World Christianity, has given us 
a book rich in documental op- 
timism inspired by sound rea- 
. soning. 


sr $2.50 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


3PTEMBER, 1947 


In the second part of the book Dr. 
Nichols states five Protestant princi- 
ples: “the sole headship of Jesus 
Christ,” ““God’s redemption and man’s 
trust,” “the Protestant conception of 
the Church,” “the Bible,” and “ethics 
and politics.” In these chapters he 
states in simple fashion the basic theo- 
logical doctrines concerned with each 
one, and compares them with the cor- 
responding Roman Catholic doctrines. 
But he goes on to point out the dangers 
inherent in some of these Protestant 
concepts if they are mis-used. Probably 
no Protestant scholar could hope to 
write a discussion of this sort that 
would be acceptable to Roman Catho- 
lics. When he says that all branches 
of Christendom, “ancient and modern, 
except Romanism, have always urged 
lay reading of the Bible,” he seems to 
ignore current Roman Catholic interest 
in it in this country, at least. 

A very useful little book for young 
people and other laymen who want to 
understand why they are Protestants 
and what the term itself means —INEz 
M. CAveERT. 


Freedom and Order 


Ry Epuarp HEIMANN. Scribner’s, 
New York, 1947. $3.00. 


This thoroughgoing analysis of the 
problem of establishing a proper bal- 
ance between freedom and order is 


written by a distinguished German 
scholar, an exile from National Social- 
ism, now a professor in the New 
School of Social Research in New 
York. It begins with a study of 
Nazism, which is portrayed as a prod- 
uct of democratic decay in which 
freedom was thrown away and order 
accomplished by coercion. But the 
book goes on to deal with the condi- 
tion of Western democracy as a whole, 
pointing out that nowhere has a true 
equilibrium of liberty and order been 
achieved. In general, democracies are 
held to have emphasized liberty at 
the expense of order. They must, it 
is argued, find constructive solutions 
for such social injustices as unemploy- 
ment and slums instead of following 
laissez-faire policies. 

Professor Heimann has a keen sense 
of the importance of religion as a 
vital factor in any civilization. He 
suggests, however, that it must be a 
kind of religion which does not make 
a false dichotomy between the “inner” 
and the “outer” life of men. His so- 
cial philosophy is a moderate social- 
ism. Rejecting dogmatic Marxianism 
and the Communist resort to force 
and dictatorship, he sees “Christian 
socialism,” as it is emerging in Western 
Europe, as the most hopeful line of 
development. 

In the international realm, Profes- 
sor Heimann builds his hopes on the 
development of the United Nations. 
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Church Calks by Laymen 


selected and edited by 
WALLACE C. SPEERS 


Introduction by 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


ERE are actual church talks by 

laymen about the layman's per- 
sonal and business life, his church 
role, and his social attitudes. In sim- 
ple but eloquent witness these laymen 
discuss the workability of Christian- 
ity, the minister and the layman, 
patterns of Christian life in business, 
and world security. 


Included are talks by: 


Edmund D. Ayres 
C. Alexander Capron 
C. J. Chandler 
James S. Crutchfield 
Cherry L. Emerson 
Melvin J. Evans 
Eugene Exman 
Warfield M. Firor 
Ralph E. Flanders 
Lester B. Granger 
W. H. Goodwin 
John P. Holmes 
Arthur A. Hood 


-LAYMEN SPEAKING 


is an aid for securing, and a demon- 
stration of, increasingly active partici- 
pation by laymen in the church and 
affairs of the church. It is a book 
for pastors, church officers, and all 
laymen. Prominent laymen are distri- 
buting copies to help put more Jaymen 
to work. It will be a stimulus and 
guide for those who are planning effec- 
tive observance of Laymen’s Sunday. 


Weyman C. Huckabee 
Merrick Jackson 
James E. Kavanagh 
A, Ludlow Kramer 
Harold S. Miner 

J. C. Penney 

John J. Porter 

John G. Ramsay 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Frederick C. Shipley 
Wallace C. Speers 
Thomas J. Watson 


A Religious Book Club Selection 
224 pages, $2.00 


at your bookstore 


ssociation Tess 


347 Madison Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 


The idea of world government is held 
to be “utopian;” it is conceived “log- 
ically rather than historically.” It is 
a goal to be pursued but it comes at 
the end, not at the beginning of the 
international road. S.M.C. 


The Modern Message of 
the Minor Prophets 


By RayMonp B. CALKINS. Harper’s. 
$3.00 

Some of the most obscure parts of 
the Bible become dynamic and preg- 
nant with contemporary meaning as 
a result of Dr. Calkins’ skillful hand- 
ling. Not in our generation has there 
been such a valuable study of the 
little-understood figures—hardly more 
than mere names to most of us—whom 
we call the Minor Prophets. 

Dr. Calkins does not add to the 
scholar’s technical knowledge about 
the prophetic books, but he makes this 
knowledge intelligible to all of us. 
More important, he relates it definitely 
to our own problems and needs. 

The five centuries (750 B. C. to 
300 B. C.) during which these Minor 
Prophets spoke and wrote constituted 
an era of darkness and tragedy for 
the Hebrew people. It was a time 
when menacing social and political 
conditions invited despair. This fact 
adds to the significance of these writ- 
ings for an atomic age in which the 
note of fear and crisis creeps into all 
that we think and do. 


The Master Guide to 
Religious Films 


A foretaste of what an audio-visual 
program of the local church will be to- 
morrow is furnished by “The Master 
Guide to Religious Films,” published 
by Selected Film Release Service, Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. Whittier, California, 
$1.00, plus shipping charges. 

The Master Guide includes release 
sheets containing a comprehensive list- 
ing of religious motion pictures, slides, 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


c STEFL a tay 


NTN 4 A WOOD [* N 


Write For GataLo 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 35 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


filmstrips, transcriptions and a 
visual equipment. On each sheet | 
81% x 11) there is a description, c| 
illustrated, of the subject of the me 
picture, its running time, the cos 
its rental or purchase, its color, 9 
On the back of each sheet are lif, 
the libraries from which the partic 
item may be obtained. The Mal 
Guide includes classified listings of\f 
major publishers, a general index 
order blanks. 
Accompanying the Master G1 


the “why and wherefore” of Selec 
Films Release Sheet Service under’ 


title, “The Front Door Key to 
sands of Homes.” 
church schools, so many of ahich il ‘| 
either just begun or are contemplat 


c| 


an audio-visual Christian educati 


formation in a form inndediat eal 
able—J. QUINTER MILLER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Life: A Christian Respon 
bility—A study guide based on 1 
report of the National Study Confi 
ence on the Church and Economic Lil 
for the use of adult Sunday sche 
classes or adult study groups. Si 
copies 35 cents; reduced rates © 
quantities. 


Cross-Roads of American Foreign Po. 
cy—A statement submitted by t 
Commission on a Just and Dia 
Peace and adopted by the Executi 
Committee of the Federal Council | 
Churches July 1, 1947. Ten cen 
per single copy; $4, 50 per 100 cong 
including postage. 


Hymns of the Rural Spirit—A coll 
tion of 123 hymns and folk all 
old and new, expressing the rural spi 
it, and several pages of worship m 
terial. Intended to supplement # 
ordinary hymnal, thus making gene 
ally available a wider variety of rut 
hymns for use in camps, conferen¢é 
and other rural gatherings. Paper, « 
cents; cloth, 60 cents single copy. 


PULPIT. AND» CHO IR 


SIMON: 


» - ESTABLISHED 1912 


7 W-36 ST NEW YORK 18, NY 
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THESE WORDS UPON THY HEART 


by HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 


é 


A great teacher has 
written an exciting book 
pn the human response 
to the Scriptures. This 
pook approaches the study 
bf the Bible in a new 
way. It makes such 
study an adventure in 
personal discovery. The 
author understands that 
familiarity with the his- 
orical context and cul- 
tural details of a Bible 
book is not equivalent to 
nowing the books and 
responding to them. Dr. 
Kuist accents the neces- 
sity for men to re-cre- 
ate the Bible message 
for their own hearts. 
But such a re-creation is 
mot to be accomplished in 
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a haphazard fashion. The 
primacy of the art of ob- 
servation as a technique 
of study is emphasized, 
and the laws of composi- 
tion are explained and 
made guides to exact ob- 
servation. By the skillful 
combining of the scientific 
with the aesthetic ap- 
proach Dr. Kuist enables 
us to break the form and 
content of the Bible 
apart and leads us into a 
more adequate reading. 
We have that rare ex- 
perience of entering into 
the world of the Bible 
with a teacher who is in- 


$2.50 tent on sharing with us 


his enthusiasm and zest 
for spiritual adventure. 


SPRUNT LECTURES, 1946 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Order from your bookseller or 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176 


Richmond 9, Virginia 
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MODERN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


2 | Moffatt 


A complete retranslation 
in modern speech 


By JAMES 
MOFFATT 


DD Fatt. D. 
Bibles from $3.75 
Parallel New Testament, $2.00 
New Testament from $.75 
Shorter Moffatt Bible, $2.00 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


SPTEMBER, 1947 


BIBLE 


Fl anareas of thousands of teachers 


-and preachers are now using this 


great translation in their private Bible 
reading and in their Bible class work. 


For a new insight into difficult 
passages, for comparison with the 
King James Version, and for ancient 
Scriptures in the language of our 
day, this book is invaluable. 


Try it once and you will find, with 
author H. V. Morton, that it becomes 
‘¢indispensable. ’? 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica 


JOHN 
THE UNIVERSAL 
GOSPEL 


By Chester Warren 
Quimby 


A popular, accurate and 
readable accountof John. The 
glory of the Fourth Gospel, 
the author believes, is its 
universality. John speaks in 
terms of our common hu- 
manity; he sets forth the gos- 
pel for all peoples in all 
lands, and though he knew 
nothing of our atomic age, 
he offers a universal cure for 
broken governments and 
shattered economies. John, 
The Universal Gospel is ex- 
traordinarily illuminating and 
helpful in the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the gospel’s uni- 
versal message. $2.75 


THE CHRISTIAN 
HOPE 
OF 


IMMORTALITY 
By A. E. Taylor 


Here is a short, compact 
exposition of the Christian 
doctrine of immortality, writ- 
ten by one of the outstanding 
theologians of our time. 


The book faces questions 
of universal interest, such as 
the nature of the future life, 
and deals effectively with 
distortions and confusions 
brought into the popular 
ideas of immortality by 
hymns and the imagery of 
Revelations. It considers al- 
so the “state of the lost” and 
the idea of Hell. $2.00 
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lt may mean long life for you — j 


it will mean new life for others ! 


The peace of mind which comes from a regular 
income and provision for the future may add | 
years to your life. Figures prove that owners . 
annuities are longer lived than the average person 


As a holder of an Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society you receive a check a 
conditions. Such checks have never failed, though 
they have been issued regularly for more than 100) 
years, You enjoy protection in old age through 
a steady income. You enjoy also the permanent 
satisfaction of taking part in the essential work 
of making the Bible more widely available 
throughout the world. 


Let us send you “A Gift That Lives,” a little booklet tha 


explains the plan and how you may enjoy its two-fold advan- 
tages—plus certain tax exemptions. a 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
y AN 

INCOME 
‘ASSURED. 


[] Please send me without obligation your booklet FC-13 entitled “A Gift 
That Lives.” 


fe |° 2 enclose $...u...:.ca for the world-wide distribution of the Scriptures. 
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